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Introduction 

v Mainstreaming, is a concept which requires a receptive attitude 
and information to ma£e it work in practice. The integration of the. 
handicapped intoregular education programs will happen only with 
planning an<ji program develdpment and appropriate educational place- 
ment/ One significant aspect of that ■ planning is to prepare regular 
educators for integration of the handicapped into their classes. That 
preparation must occur at the pre-service level so that the classrobm 
teacher and building principal have assimilated and accommodated the 
rights of the educationally handicapped into their basic philosophy 
and practice, as intended by the 94tk Congress. ' ^ 

The ramifications of v R. L. 94-142 and the concepts and reforms 
iinp44ed by it in* terms of mainstreaming are the basiis for change in ■ 
teacher education preparation programs. Corrigan (1978) states %hat 
teacher educatibn will not succeed if we continue to think of special, 
education in a framework separate fr.om regular education cfn any level. 
Until we rid ourselves of the dualism in our teacher education programs 
the public schools will only continue to mirror our dualism. He suggests 

reform of all teacher education, not just departments of special, 
education.- All teachers must be prepared to implement the concepts t 
mandated iu_P.L. 94-142. 

There is a clear recognition that the school's of education are 
being faced with fundamental changes. This recognition reflects the 
changes that are taking place in the publip schools. The changes in 
teacher preparation necessarily must correspond with the changes occurring 

in the public schools. Thus, the movement to wHich this Dean's Graht 

i 

• • « 



* * J 

is linTced is a revitalization of; the teaching training curriculum, * 
the development of a healthy attitude toward the handicapped, an approach 
/to teaching the handicapped which is" primarily resppnsive to learning/ 

I objectives rather than etiolbgy^or misconceptions, apd providing regular 

IK - 

educators witft content which is useful in preparing and implementing 

\ , 

u * 

the instructional objectives which will maximize educatibna} success. 

' Developments Leading to the Dean ! s Grant Project ' 
During the 1977-78 academic year, the College of Bducatipn, SIU-C,' 
participated in several Illinois Office of Education (L.O.E.) sponsored 
meetings on P.L, 94-142- The Associate Dean for Undergraduate Studies 
anci^f acuity members from both special education and regular, education 

\ 

(elementary and secondary) attended the IOE meetings. 

Discussion with the Administrative Staff following these meetings 
resulted in a commitment to an effort to institutional ize. pre-rservice 
and in-service education to insure an awareness of the intent of P.L. 
94-142 and to give training to students in early childhood, elementary/' 
secondary, and K-12 education pn TEP's and mainstreaming. The Associate 
Deans for 'Undergraduate Studies and Graduate Studi^.assumed this re-\ 
* sponsibility . ^ 

An all-day workshop was scheduled on April 20, 1978. Dr. Robert 
Stoneburi^r, who had participated in special training with the Illinois 
State BoafAd of Education and ttie Bureau of the Handicapped in Washington, 
and a member of the SIU-C Special Education facuUy, organized and 
presented the, major portion of the workshop. All center ^coordinators 
(supervisors of all in-classroom experiences) , methods faculty, and 
Department Chairpersons were urged^to attend .the one-day session. 
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Approximately forty ^faculty did participate; representing most \<\f the 
departments involved in teacher training. , k 

During the Summer of 1978 and early Fall, a plan was prepared 



for institutionalizing the concerns regarding special education 
curriculum of the Teacher Education Program. At that time, stucf 
i*n the SIU-C Teacher Education Program were introduced to specif 
m their first professional education sequence • course , EDUC 201, 



in 

3nts 

education 
The 



Teacher 1 s Role in Public School Education. In this course, a member 

'< !< - 

of the Special Education faculty discusses the need for teachers Min 

i 

this area and briefly discusses the role of 'a special education teacher. 
There is also, in the Teacher Education "Program, a two-hour elective 
course, EDl>£ 304, Individualization in Professional Education," Teaching 

i 

the Special Meeds Learner. In this course students are prepared to r 



cope more effectively and comfortably with special needs learners in 
regular classrooms. Approximately 120 students enroll in this course 
each year. This course is an elective taken at the option of the stude^jB. 
The 201 course concentrates' more on the special education teacher than w * 
the regular teacher utilizing or providing for handicapped children V 
in their. classroom. Thus neithei\course assures a pattern of learning 

— 

The Plan for Institutionalizing Special ' 
Education Concerns in the Teacher Education Program , 1 , 

The plan whioh w&s developed and prepared as a proposal to the 

p- 

■r 

"Office of Special Education for a Dean's Grant, was funded commencing 

i 

June 1, 1979. For the first year of the grant, the focus was on implementa- 
tion of information in course syllabi of the Teacher Education Sequence 
courses. Among recipients of instruction and training for the -first 



year of the grant were: 



1. Dr. Jack Snowman, Dr. Jack Kelly, and Dr. Ronna 
Dillon, Coordinator ,of EDUO 301 Human Growth, 
Development and Learning, , and six teaching, 
assistants. • t » » 

^ 2. Dr* Barbara Battiste, Dr. Terry Shepherd, and 

Dr. Michael Jackson, Coordinator. of EDUC 302 
9 Basic Techniques and Procedures^ in Instruction, - \ 

and four teaching assistants. 

3. Dr. Lawrence Dennis, Dr. Arsene Boykin, 
> Coordinators oJF EDUC 303 School and Society, 
Historical, Sociological and Philosophical 
^Perspectives, other teaching faculty for this . 
course and two teaching assistants. 

During the school year of 1979-80, this faculty and teaching assistants 

received instruction which enabled them to incorporate in their course 

'syllabi tinformat ion and training fc^ pre-service teachers in teacher 

education. 

During the Summer of June 1 to September 15, 1979, the first three- 
and-a-half months of the project, bibliographies, list of outside support 
agencies, 4ist of resources, list of instructional materials and diag- 
nostic tools were solicited and developed in preparation for this training 
program. This portion of the grant was carried out under the direction 
of Dr. Robert Sedlak, Special Education trainer on the project, and 

' two teaching assistants, Renee Rogers and George Vensel . 

During tfie 1979-80 academic year various activities were conducted 
and numerous products were/ completed by the project personnel, e.g.,' 
Selected Bibliography and Index, The Role of the Regular Educator in 

'the Education of the Handicapped. The effectiveness of the5*e activities 

and products are contained in the Evaluation section of this report. , 

* 

Summary c On-Campus Day Feedback From Teachers »and Administrators 

On May 13, 1980, supervising teachers and administrators were 
invited to campus to meet with Teacher .Education administrators, faculty 



and center coordinators. The purpose of the meeting was to 1) inform 
the supervising teachers and administrators* frof the cooperating school 
systems of the goals of the Dean's Grant Project and 2) to solicit 
from them "ideas and suggestions as to how we could best prepare our 
teacher education students for experiences with handicapped students 
in regular classrooms. 

The teachers*and administrators met in Small groups with SIU-C 
teacher education administrators, faculty and center coordinators. t 
Summary statements were compiled. by each group. These statements were 
then summarized as follows for \ise in the second yea* of the Dean's 
Grant. 



1, What do student teachers need to know in order to 
effectively handle handicapped students in the 
regular classroom? 



Identification - Knowledge of the characteristics that 
are associated with the disabilities and abilities 
of the handicapped student. 

Affectiveness - Knowledge and awareness of the use 
and availability Qf resources such as materials, 
psychologist, social worker, and other teachers. 

to 

Socially - Classroom acceptance , ways of integrating 
the handicapped and the non-handicapped individuals 
into working relations. Also they need to> know how 
the child's environment influences behavior. 

Law - fl|tostreaming, what is it? (Properly define) 
Have knowledge of IEP's and how they're implemented. 
Knowing what is being done in today's classrooms. 

Policies - Awareness of, expectancies of districts, 
buildings, administrators, and so forth. 

Educational Suggestions - Take cdurses in Survey and 
Inservice Training. 

Attitude - Have a positive one. 
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2. What experience's can pre-student? teachers and student 
teachers have in local school systems t5&help them 
become better prepared as teachers to handle Handi- 
capped students in the regular class? 

Actual Experience and Observation - Designs with 
both special education classrooms and regular 
classrooms in mind. (302, field trips) 

Tutoring -Actually working with individuals, small 
groups in the classroom and the playground. 
Learning the dynamics of grouping* 

Involvement - Be involved with staffings, IEP 
meetings, parent-teacher conferences, and other * 
teachers. Also the* need for more conferences 
"^^etwetfn' student teachers and cooperating teachers. 

Familiarize - Know what it f s like to be handicapped 
physically or mentally and its relationship to 
teaching. 

Other Experiences - Viewing of films depicting 
development, concepts, and attitudes. Creation of 
games or activities to fit individual needs/ 
Experience a case study. Have handicapped" Students 
visit campus. 

Exposure - Expose elementary education majdrs to 
mainstreaming. 

The Dean's Grant ^s facilitated and supported by Dean Elmer J. 
Clark. , Dr. Nancy Quisenb^ry, Associate Dean for Undergraduate Studies, 
College of Education, has served as Project Director, and Dr. Sidney 



Miller, Special Education Trainer, started with the project in 
August, 1980. 

The work of the project has/been supported through a coordinated 
council which forms the base for institutional involvement and com- 
mitment. Thi& council is made up of the Deans from the colleges 
having Teacher ^Education Programs, the Associate Dean for Undergraduate 
Studies, the -department chairpersons, the Coordinator of Professional 
Education Experiences, and the Special Education Trainer • This councils 
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advises the Dean on matters related to development and implementa- / 
tion of the grant. f |§! 

For the first year of this project (1979-80), the administrative, 
team, under the direction of the Dean, identified three curriculum 
areas where incorporation and exposure of regular educators to handi- 
capped individuals as learners can take place: 1) the general technique 
and procedures course, 2) the- general educational psychology course 
in learning and development and 3) the history /philosophy of education 
were targeted. These three courses were selected because all the 
undergraduate students in the College of Education are required to 

F 

take these courses for all" educational degrees. During the first year 
of this project, eight instructors of the above courses, and 100 percent 
of the students enrolled in these courses, were impacted by the 1979-80 
OSE Dean's Grant funding effort. 

During 'the second year of this project, -16 center coordinators 
(supervisors of practicum, students, and experiences), 34 methods 
course instructors, 6 instructors of EDUC 303 and 100 percent of the 
students involved in these experiences were impacted by the 1980-81 
OSE Dean's Grant funding effort. In addition, other faculty .within 
and outside the College of^Education were provided informational 
packages and interim reports concerning the progress of the Dean's 
Grant. 

Goals, Objectives, and Activities 
Goals, objectives, and activities for this project are presented- 
on the following pages. A PERT* chart showing activities by month " 
over the three year period follows . 



u 



Chart 1 . 
Goals, Objectives, and -Activities of Dean's Grant Project 



I . 



II. 



Ill 
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Goal 

To create a set of materials 
and resources which can be- 
used by the target faculty 
members in the training 
process. 



To provide training for uni- 
versity personnel on P.L. 94- 
142 and the implications of 
the law for training teachers 
and administrators. 



Td develop materials for 
use by students and faculty 
in the Teacher Education 
Program at SIU-C and to 
provide for dissemination 
of these materials. 



Objective" 

The grant personnel will 
develop lists and sets of 
materials to be used in 
implementing the project 
with faculty members.^ 4 



Grant personnel will pro- 
vide training sessions * 
for university faculty 1 
directly responsibly for 
the training of teachers. 



Grant personnel and faculty 
members will develop 
materials for use in the 
Teacher Education Program 
at SIU-C. 



Activities 

1 . D eve lop' bibliographies 
on all topics related 
to the implementation 
of this project. 

2. Develop list of outside 
support agencies. 

3 t Develop a list 'of in- 
structional materials. 

4. 'Develop a list of diag- 

nostic tools. 

5. Set up center to house 
materials for project 

» participants' use. 

X* Information will be- dis- 
seminata to identified 
faculty. ; 

2. Grant personnel, and faculty 
will discuss and review 
materials disseminated. 

3. Development of syllabi 'com- 
ponents by faculty for 
inclusion in r their courses. 

4* Lectures to university 

faculty by on-campus handi- 
capped individuals. 

1* Development of booklets 
addressihg; ( ■ 
a'. Liability 

b.* Least restrictive , ■ 

alternative 
c P.L. 94-142 s . 

d. Individual Education , 

Program r 
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Goal 



Obj ective 



IV, To train and involve in 
' the -change process uni- 
versity personnel most 
dtfTectly responsible for 
the teacher education program. 



Dissemination of booklets 
and materials developed 
for course syllabi. 



Grant personnel will pro- 
vide information through 
seminars, lists, and re- 
source materials to identi- 
fied university faculty. 



V; To implement components 
developed for course 
syllabi in university 
course/program v 



University faculty will 
include components developed 
for this project in their 
courses* 
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* 



Activities 
* 

e. Due Propess 
> ' f. Illinois Rules and 
i Regulations 
2. Description of components 
for course syllabi. 

1. Disseminate to faculty/ 

2. ^ Disseminate to university 

students. +s 

3. ' Disseminate to other uni- 

versity faculty, administra- 
tors and students. 

4. Disseminate to Illinois % 
Office of Education. 

5. Disseminate to IACTE. 

6. K Disseminate to etc. 

Recipients of Training: 

1. Coordinators of Teacher 
Education Sequence courses 
(EDUC 301, 302, 303) and 
teaching* faculty for these 
courses. . 

2. Method course instructors. 

3. Center coordinators, (super- 
visors of all clinical ex- 
periences including student 
teaching) . 

4 . Administrative* certification 
faculty Wmbers. - 

1 . Lectures/Discussion 

2. Observation of techniques 

3. Class simulations 

4. Field trips 

5 . Hands-on-experiences 

6. Development of Individual 
Educational Program 

7. Identification of handi- 
capped, students. / 



Goal 



Develop an administrative 
structure that enables the 
project administrators to 
insure the infusion- of 
P,L. £4-142 and its educa- 
tional ijteMrications 
in SID^Wrofessional edu- 
catiorf^ourses and field 
experiences. < 



ive ^ 



Objecti 



The administrator will carry 
out all aspects of the per- 
sonnel preparation project 
according to the afore- 
mentioned goals and objectives 
and Chart 2 timelines. 



Activities 

8. Obtain feedback from teach- 
ers in the field § reviews 

1. The administrator will 

* insure that all budgeting 
responsibilities are in 
accordance with Illinois, 
university, and O.S*.E, 

" guidelines. r 4 

2. The administrator will j - 
hire and provide direction 
to all project personnel • 

3. The administrator will 
provide coordination between 
and among" all university, 
projects and advisory 

, committee representatives 
and participants. 

4. The project administrator 
shall Insure all goals, 
objectives, and activities, 
are carried out within. the 
timelines specified in- 
Chart 2. 

5. The project administrator 
will provide tfre support to 
insure all evaluation para- 
meters are impl^emehted and 
the data is used to revise 

• or change existing training 
- ' praqtices. 




- Chart 2 

PERT CHART OF ACTIVITIES FOR ' 
SCX/nCERN ILLINOIS U^VEPSITf-CARfiONCALE DEAN'S GRANT 



First Year (1979-80) 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7. 8 9 10 11 12 



Second Year (1980-81) 



13 14 IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 



. Third Year (1981-82) 1 
25 26 71 28 29 30 31 32 33* 3^ 35 36 



I. Preliminary Preparation • 










































































A. Develop bibliographies 
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8. List outside support agencies 
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C. ' List of instruction itotcrials 
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D. List of diagnostic tools 
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E. Develop Center for use of 
above tniteriala 
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II* Training of Urtiversity Personnel 
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A. Dissemination of infornution 
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, B. Feedback and review 
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C. Syllabi component inclusion 
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D. Lectures to university personnel 
by cn -campus handicapped individual 
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III. Implementation 










































































'A. Lectures 
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B. Observation Of techniques 
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C. Class circulations 
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* Projected activities 

= Activities completed as of 
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rim Year (1979-80) 



1 2 3 4 S 6 7 ' 8 9 10 11 12 



Second Year 0980-81) 
13 1M IS 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 2H 



Third 'Year (1931-82) 



2S 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 3u 3S 36 



III. L-plcircntdt\on (coat.-) 



0. Held trips 



x 



E. Kinds-cn experience 



T. Development of individual * 
educations! program 



G.' Identify handicapped student 8 



H. Tield related feedback and 
, review 



, IV. University Personnel Tc*Be Trained 



^ A. Coordinators of Professional 

Education Course Sequence and the 
faculty 



B, he t hods course instructors 



\ 



C. Center coordinators (supervisors 
of clinical experiences) # 



. "P. racultyjpf Mtu Certific ate 
V. frvclopncnt an^Dissiminat i 



:ion 



A, Developntint 



1. D'vclopment of booklets 
addressing ' " 



a. Teacher liability 



P- Least rest, alternative 



* Projected activities 

= Activities completed as of 
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1 2 


First Year (1971-80) 


11 12 


13 m : 


Second Year (1980-81) 


?3 24 


25 26. 


Third Year (1981-82). 


3S 36 • 


3 U 5 6 7 8, 9 10 


L5 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


27 29 29 30 31 32 33 34 


V. teveloprrcnt and Dissiminaticn 
(con:.) 
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c. Public Law 
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d. Individual education 
program * 
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e. Due process 








































































f. Illinois rules and 
regulations 
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1 2. Syllabi for Courses 
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3 Other univtrsitv f<\r?ultv 
a&nirdstrators C students 
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Illinois Office of Education 
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V 6. Etc. 
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A. Budgeting 
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D. Personnel 
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C. Coordination 








































































1. faculty. 
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Evaluation Methodology 
The Southern Illinois University-Carbondale (SIU-C) evaluation 
is based on the following' principles: 

1. All data collected must be based on either performance 
criteria or measure attitude.* 

2. All data must be usable in enabling SIU-C to 
modify existing programs or build new and innovated 
programs. 

3. Data must be collected on all persons involved in 
the delivery of services either on-campus or 
off- campus . 

4. The data collected per activity or product shall 
reflect only on that activity or product. 

5. The collective data across products and activity/ 
and across time will be used to evaluate the 
efficacy of the SIU-C effort. 

« 

Populations 

Populations that were trained and evaluated during the second 
year include: 

1. University personnel teaching specified general 
content courses. 

2. University personnel teaching generic and 

> 

' content specific methods courses. 

3. University administrative personnel required 

to assist in the implementation and maintenance 
jof efforts related to the Dean's Grant. 

4. Center Coordinators responsible for practicum 
and student teaching experience. - 
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5. Undergraduate students prepared to serve all 
children and youth in the public and private 
school and in such state agencies as Mental 
Health and the Department of Corrections. 
This includes those in: 

a. general information courses. 

b. generic methods courses. 

c. field-baSed student Reaching. 

d. practicum experiences. 

Activities 

The evaluation was conducted on experiences presented during 
lectures, panel discussion, learning laboratory experiences, field- 
based student teaching, practicum experiences, site-visits, and role 
playing. 

Settings 

The activities occurred in conference rooms, lecture halls, 1 
learning laboratories, in various school districts located throughout ^t** + 
Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri, for the development of instructional 
^media, instructional materials, instructional strategies and tactics. 

Instruments \ 

Evaluation of the product 3 developed through the Dean's Grant 
were achieved using four Evaluation procedures: a) Student and Faculty 
Surveys, b) Criterion Reference Tests, c) Observational Checklists, as 
shown on the "Assessment of Product Information 11 chart and "Analysis of 
Information and Material Related to Students 1 Attitudes in Products 
arid Wdrkshops Developed for the Dean's Grant" chart, and d) Survey of 
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Chart. 4 

An Analysis of Information and Material Related to Students 1 Attitudes 
in Products and Workshops Developed for the Dean's Grant 
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of number of handicapped students mainstreamed in school districts . 
where SIU-C students are to receive practicum and student teaching 
experiences. (Clark, et. al . 1981a) 

University Faculty Personnel Survey 
The process of product development included the professional input 
of the faculty "responsible for the dissemination of each product ^pid its 
information* The faculty evaluated each^product 1 s relevancy, format and 
usefulness to them as instructors and to the students enrolled in their 
courses. A space for furth£*^recommendations was a part of the survey. 

Faculty and Student Survey 

All products disseminated to students were accompanied by a survey 
form. Faculty and students were asked to respond to the relevancy, 
format, and usefulness of the specific prodi^t. 

Checklists 

Students involved in field based experiences and 1 students 1 practi- 
cians were measured 01^ their ability to develop appropriate teaching 
strategies and implement a program of instruction 3f or handicapped 
students. 

. Faculty and administrative personnel were evaluated on their 
receptivity to, and/or inclusion of, information concerning the 
education of the handicapped into theif course content. 

Data Treatment , 

Survey data was collected and analyzed to determine the percent of 

S 1 
positive and negative responses to the products developed and disseminated, 

In addj/tion, the survey data collected from the local school districts 
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ERIC 



were analyzed to determine the -percentage of handicapped students c \ 



being served in those districts. This information wiU.be "used to ; * • ♦ 

* » • 

facilitate appropriate practicum and student teaching experiences for ^ J. 

■ * it. 

SIU-C students. « J . «, 

r 

Results of the criterion reference pre- and post-"fest 'sccrres. were «• 

■* * # * 

analyzed to determine the students 1 gains in inf ormatien;'. attitude . 

*t . • t.V, > 

changes, ability to develop instructional mateflaljs .jpfff strategies, 

and their competency in working with handicapped populations. j 

The criterion acceptance level established for inclusions ^of 
material in the course, is that, at least 80 percent of the faoulty, 
teaching assistants, and students, must find the materials modeJrat;ely 
"useful," "relevant," and presented in an understandable manner. , The 
80 percent criteria was also used by SIU-C faculty members in measuring 
the proficiency of pre-service teachers presenting information in their 
various courses addressing the needs of the handicapped, the rjeisponsi- 
bility. of school personnel to serve these students, and the pfbCedures 



to be used to instruct such students. 

Results 

The following data was collected Spring Semester, 1981, by the 

U 

^Dean's Grant personnel and instructors of the regular education core 
sequence (EDUC 301, 302, and 303), Center Coordinators and methods 

course instructors. 

* 

. This. data reflects input from 65 faculty members and 411 students 
enrolled in these courses. The information that follows will be 
utilized to determine the impact of the products that were developed 
and disseminated during the 1980-81 academic year. 
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Faculty Survey 

Professional Education Sequence , P.l). 94-142 "Origihs and 

Foundations" is an educational package concerning the historical 

* > • *• 

development which lead to the passage of P.L, 94-145. (Clark, et. cQ . , 

198ld) This package was disseminated to the faculty responsible for 

t 

EDUC 303, School Society: Historical, Sociological and Philosophical 
Perspectives, EDUC 303 is one of the three prerequisite courses in the 
SIU-C Professional- Education Sequence, .Faculty responsible for the 
other two prerequisite courses were evaluated ahd reported in the 
Dean's Grant first year progress report. 

v 

Six faculty members responsible for the instruction of EDUC 303 
reviewed the informational package P.L. "Origins and Foundations' 1 

and evaluated the applicability of the material in their individual 
courses using the attached questionnaire. (Clark, et^. £l . , 1981a) 

Instructors (N=fr) indicated that the informational package was 
relevant, useful and presented in an understandable manner and decided 
to use the material in their individual classrooms. 

Center Coordinators and Method Course Instructors . In order to 
provide students with information concerning specific educational 
materials and techniques appropriate for special populations, Informa- 
tional packages were developed for the Center Coordinators (N=15) 
(supervisors of practicum and student teaching experiences) , and one 
set of materials was developed 'for the methods course instructors 

(N=34). , ' 

The informational package developed' for the Center Coordinators' 
"Special.Education Materials" included various educational materials 
that were developed for various special populations and/or amenable 
to. modification for special populations. (Clark, et. al . , 1981c) 
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The Center Coordinators that responded to ttfe survey indicated 
1) the information was relevant to them (N^fQJr, 2) the information 
w£Tl be of use to them £N=9),i#nd 3) that the information was 
presented in an understandable manner (N=10) as sh^|j} in Table 1. 
The methods course instructors were provided an informational 

package entitled "Class^ooi&dhistruction and Behavior Management" 

i ' 

(Clark, et. al . , 1981d) . The objective of these materials was to 
illustrate various teaching and classroom management strategies that 
have been successfully implemented by special educators with students 
with various disabilities. 

The results of the survey indicated that the informational r 
packages were presented in an understandable manner (N=28) . A majority\ 
of the instructors (N=22) indicated that the information was relevant 
and useful to them, t while a minority of the instructors (N=6) believed 
that they were neither relevant or useful to them as shown in Table* 1. 

The methods course instructors were provided a comprehensive list 
of diagnostic tests that have been used by special educators with 
various handicapped students. Although the faculty indicated that 
this package was presented in an understandable manner, they believed 
that the diagnosis of specific educaticmal problems is the responsibility 
of professionals trained in diagnosis* 

Field Based Survey > The Center Coordinators were provided a 
questionnaire that was designed to obtain specific information concern- 
ing the percentage of handicapped students mainstreamed in their 
prospective regions. (See Appendix A). Upon review, it was determined 
that the questionnaire should be modified. The revised questionnaire 
was reviewed by the center coordinators, and it was determined that 



Table 1 . 
Results of Faculty Survey 



Questions 



P.L. 94-142 ' 1 

Origins and Special Education Classroom Instruction 
Foundations Materials § Behavior Management Diagnostic Tests 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



No 



' Yes 



No 



Yes s No 



Do you feel this information 
is relevant to: 

a) you? 

b) your students? 



6 
6 



10 
10 



0 
0 



22 
NA* 



6 

NA* 



2 
3 



Do you feel this information 
to be useful -to: 

a) you? 

b) your students? 



6 
6 



9 
10 



1 
0 



22 
NA* 



6, 

NA* 



1 
0 



3 
4 



Is this information 
presented in an under- 
standable manner? 



*NA - Not Applicable 



r 



. io . o 



28^ 0 



4 0 
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the information collected would help the center coordinators assign 
their students to appropriate practicum and studen^teaching place- 
ments where the students will experience working with students with 
various handicapping -conditions . 

The questionnaire was completed by 12 center coordinators 
responsible for placements in 79 individual schools and/or districts. 
The districts were divided into the following: 1) Southern, 
2) Northern, 3) Central, 4) Urban, 5) Rural, and 6) Suburban. The 
analysis of variance procedure was employed to determine if there were 
any differences between the regions in relation to the percentage of 
handicapped students served. The results indicated that a greater per- 
centage of handicapped students were being served in the suburban 
regions as compared to the rural regions (p^.01). In addition to tha 
percentage data requested, sixteen questions were to be answered on a 
likort scale of 1-7 to determine if there were significant variables 
which accounted for the percentage of handicapped student $ served. Only 
one variable was significant at the p^ .01' level using, the general linear 
regression model. Although one variable" was statistically significant, 
it revealed no significant relationship with other comparable variables. 
This indicates that the information gathered from the statistical 
procedure fails to provide any socially valid implications. t » 

Faculty'Site-Visits of Mainstreamed Programs . The- Dean's Grant 
personnel contacted various school districts within Illinois and 
Missouri which were currently mainstreaming handicapped students with 
various disabilities in their regular school programs. The -following 
school districts agreed to have our Center Coordinators, methods 
instructors, and Dean's Grant personnel to visit their programs; 

40 
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<r 1) Spheral School District of St. Louis County, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

2) Carbondale Community High School District 165, 
Carbpndale, Illinois 

3) Wabash and Ohio Valley Special Education Di«strict, c 
Norris City, Illinois, "Project Success" 

4) Springfield Public School, Springfield, Illinois 

5) Carrie Bussey School, Champaign, Illinois 

A total of fifteen faculty participated in the five site-visits. 
The feedback was very positive. In fact, three of the faculty 
submitted a description of their experiences for publication in the 
Dean's Grant Newsletter. . < 

Disability Awareness Workshops . Dean's Grant personnel and 
personnel from SIU-C Specialized Student Services conducted workshops 
which were designed to address the realities of mainstreaming handicapped 
Students* in the regular classroom. Four handicapped individuals 
participated in these workshops. Their individual disabilities were! 
^1) blind, 2) learning disabled, 3) physically handicapped, and 
4) hearing impaired. Fifteen faculty members participated in these 
workshops. Upon completion of the workshops, the faculty were asked 
to evaluate the workshops. The results of their evaluation indicated 
that the workshops aided them in understanding the problems that the 
handicapped students experience in our public schools, and that this 
insight would help them better prepare prospective teachers to integrate 
handicapped students in their classroom. 

Student Survey 

» Materials* that were considered appropriate pnd pertinent by the 
•instructors *of EDUC 301, EDUC 302, and EDUC 303 were then included 
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in their curriculum and syllabi. Further evaluation of tHe materials 
was conducted via a survey of all students enrolled in these courses, 
and administration of pre- and post-criterion reference tests. The 
results of this survey were positive with over 95 percent of the 
students surveyed responding favorably to questions concerning the 
relevancy, usefulness, and presentation of the information as shown 
1 in Table 2. 

Criterion Reference, Pre- Post-Test Results 

Three criterion reference tests were developed to assess' the impact 
of the materials disseminated to the students enrolled in EDUC 301, 
EDUC 302, and EDUC 303. These tests were designed to establish whether 
the students had achieved a more complete understanding of the issues 
cohcerning the education .of the ftandicapped. The pre- post-tests 
included questions designed to assess whether the student attitudes 
toward the education of the handicapped had changed as a result of, 
reading the material 'developed by the Dean's Grant personnel and 
experiencing classroom lectures which parallel the materials. The 
.testing procedures in EDUC 301 and EDUC 302 were administered during 
the first year of the project, but were readministered during the 
second year to determine the reliability of the results*. Also, the 
students enrolled in EDUC 303 were pre- post- tested to asses's the 
level of knowledge- concerning the characteristics of handicapped 
students and to * determine if there were any attitudinal changes. 

Students enrolled in EDUC 301 (N=227) were pre-tested on an 
ei*ght item criterion referenced test which was developed to ascertain 
the students current level of knowledge concerning the characteristics . 

12 



Table 2 
Results* of Student Survey 



Questions 



P.L. 94-142 

Origins and Characteristics of 
Foundations Handicapped Students 



The Role of 
the Regular Educator 
in the Education 
of Handicapped ■ 



Glossary 



Do you feel this information 
is relevant, to you? 



Yes 



100 



No 

t 

6 



Yes 



215 



No 



Yes 



240 



No 



Yes 



226 



No 



Do you feel this information 
will be useful to you? 



190 



215 



240 



215 • 5 



Do you feel this information 
is presented in an under-,, 
standable manner? 



19j6 



290 



247 



220 
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of handicapped students. (See Appendix B) Prior to the 

administration of the post-test, the students were provided the 

following educational packages: 1) Characteristics of Handicapped 

Students and 2) Glossary of Special Education Terms . (Clarlc, et. al. , 1981b) 

In addition, classroom lectures concerning the characteristics -of 

handicapped students were provided by the instructors of EDUC 301. 

The mean ofpre-test scores was 4.64 with a standard deviation of 1.38. 

The mean of the post-test was 5.48 with a standard deviation of 1.27. 

The pre- post-test data was analyzed via a one-way analysis of variance. 

v 

The results indicated the students level of knowledge significantly 
increased (p Z .01) during the course of the semester as shown in 
Table 3. 



Table 3 

Characteristics of Handicapped Students 
' EDUC 301 





Source of Variance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Model • 


30.79 


1 


30.79 


16.52* 


Error 


421.26 


226 


1 .86 




Corrected Total 


452.05 . 


227 







*p ^ .01 



Students enrolled in EDUC 302 (N=253) were pre-fcested on an eight 
item criterion referenced test which was designed to measure the student's 
current level of knowledge concerning the role of the regular educator 
in the education of the handicapped. (See Appendix C) Prior to the 
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administration of the post-test, the students were provided an 
information package, "The Role of the Regular Educator in the 
Education of the Handicapped. 11 (Clark, et, al . , 1981b) In addition, 
classroom lectures concerning the role of regular educators, and 
how they can integrate handicapped students in regular classroom 
were given. The mean of the pre-test scores was 4.7 with a standard 
deviation of 1.5, * The mean for the post-test scores was 5.5 with a 
standard, deviation of 1.8, The pre- post^ata was analyzed via a 
one-way analysis of variance. The results indicate that the student's 
level of knowledge significantly increased (pz. .01) during the course 
of the semester x as shown in Table 4. 

Table 4 

The Role of the Regular Educator 
EDUC 302 



Source of Variance 


. • SS 


df 


MS 


Model 


33.37 


1 


39.37 


Error 


468.56 


252 


1.85 


Corrected Total 


507.94 


253 





2f ,17* 



\ 



*p^.01 v 

Students enrolled in EDUC 303 (N=201) were pre-tested on a 
criterion refi^enced test which was developed to ascertain their current 
level of knowledge concerning the history qf special education and the 
legislative precedents leading to the passage of P.L. 94-142. (See 
Appendix D) Prior to the administration of the post-test, the students 
were provided an educational package, P.L. 94-142 1f 0rigins and 
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Foundations, 11 (Clark, ert. al_. , 1981d) observed films, and partici- 
pated in classroom lectures conducted by tjj^ instructors of EDUC 303 / 
The mean for the pre-test was 3.06 with a standard deviation of 1.28. 
The mean for the post-test was 3.84 with a standard deviation of 1.37. 
The pre- post-data was analyzed via a one-way analysis of variance. 
The results indicate that the student* s level of knowledge increased 
significantly (p^..01) during the course of the semester, as shown in 
Table 5. 



Table 5 

P.L. 94-142 Origins and Foundations 
EDUC 303 





Source of Variance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Model 

* 

Ei'ror 

Corrected Total 


30.11 
357.98 
388.09 


1 

200 
201 


30.11 
1.79 


16.83* 



*PZ .01 

Student Attitudes 

All students enrolled in EDUC 301, EDUC 302, and EDUC 303 were 
pre- post-tested concerning their attitudes towards the education, of 
the handicapped in the least restrictive environment. In order to 
obtain the student's .actual attitudes, specific attitudinal questions 
were included in the criterion referenced tests. In this- way, student 
response would reflect their own opinion rather than opinion they 
thought we expected. 

» 
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Pre-test scores of the students enrolled in EDUC 301 indicates 
that only 50 percent originally believed that handicapped students 
could receive a'better education in the regular classroom. The post-test 
Wdata indicate^ an increase from 50 percent to 95 percent in response 
to this question. Pre-test results also indicated that 50 percent of 
the students believed that regular teachers should be trained to educate 
handicapped students in the mainstream. Post-test results indicated 

an increase from 50 percent to 95 percent in response to this question- 

* « 
Students enrolled in EDUC 302 were pre- post-tested on specific 

attitudes pertaining to their role in the education of the handicapped. 

The results of the pre- post-test indicated very little chajige in this , 

area, but this can be attributed to the very positive attitudes measured 

on the pre-test. { 

Students enrolled in EDUC 303 demonstrated the greatest change 

in attitudes towards the education of the handicapped. Approximately 

80 percent of the students indicated on the pre-test that the education 

of the handicapped is unnecessary' and should be conducted in institutions 

The post-test results indicated that 90 percent of the students believed 

that the education of the handicapped is appropriate and that it is 

one of the best placements in the regular classroom. This represents 

a significant reversal in student's attitude. 

Dissemination of Information 
Information concerning the Dean's Grant efforts was accomplished 
by the development of two newsletters, three progress reports pertaining 
to 1) Integrating Skills, Knowledge and Attitudes for Teaching the Handi- 
oapped into Regular Teacher Education (Volume I), 2) Resources and 
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Evaluation Instruments for SIU-C 'Dean's Grant Project, (Volume II), 
and 3) Dean's Grant First Year Evaluation (Volume* III), These 
newsletters (Appendix E) and progress reports were disseminated to 
SIU-C faculty and administrators, local school disf^ict administrators, 
and upon request, to faculty representatives from other universities, * . 

Assessment of Knowledge on Education of the Handicapped 
During the Fall 1980 and Spring* 1981 ^Semesters, the Quisenberry/ 
Miller questionnaire was administered t6^incoming students who indicated 
# / that they were majoring in the field of education. The results of 
-t^ this survey ^^Qow. (See Appendix F for Questionnaire).. 

**■ ' \ 

Summary > — 

Evaluation of the Dean's Grant initiated during the second year 
of the project indicates that the target audience has been favorably 
impacted. x . ■ 

Faculty Receptivity 

Faculty responsible for EDUC 301, EDUC 302, and EDUC 303, practicum 
*t and student ^Ptching experiences and the methods course, have 
« incorporated pertinent information and materials into their course 
syllabi. The information and materials that the faculty have incorporated 
into their courses were obtained from specific informational packages 
developed b)j project personnel, disability awareness workshops, site- 
visits to local school districts, and their own individual efforts. 

Thie results of the faculty survey, s review of course syllabi, students 
incrued knowledge concerning the education of handicapped students and 
/ significant changes in student attitudes toward the education of the 
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handicapped individual that SIU-C faculty are committed to the goals 
and objectives of the Dean's Grant* 

Student Receptivity 

Students have been presented with various informational packages 
re-levant to their role in the education of handicapped students. Their 
responses to the materials were favorable, with 95 percent judging the 
information as usefui and relevant to them. Also, the students have 

demonstrated *a significant increase in knowledge about educating handi- 

1 

capped students and have altered their view towards the education of 
handicapped students in the regular classroom./ Ninety-five percent 
of the students now support their integration into the mainstream of - 
education. „ 

The results of stiident surveys, criterion referenced tests and 
attitudinal surveys indicate that the efforts of the Dean's Grant 
personnel -and SIU-C faculty have accomplished goals and objectives 
within the time frames .specified in the proposal. Thus, changes in 
goals, objectives, and time frames are deemed unnecessary by the project 
personnel. 
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QUiSENBERRY/MILLER QUESTIONNAIRE ; 
ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE ON ^CATION Of THE HANDICAPPED 



Education 201 



1980-81 



(N=S24f 



Identification of students with learning problems/handicaps 
should begin with: 

a) the regular classroom teacher. 

b) special educators. 

c) psychologists. * *" ^ 

d) social workers. 

UR* . 



Response 
Freq". 



322 
150 
23 
13 
16 



'61 , 
28, 
4, 



Regular educators: 



a) should be trained to mainstream handicapped students. 

b) are not expected to teach handicapped students. 

c) should learn about handicapped students on a volunteer basis. 

d) need extra training to work with the handicapped. 
UR* 

Circle the person or persons who you feel should be involved in 
the development of a handicapped student's I.E. P. 

a) Parents 

b) Regular classroom teacher 

c) Special*educators 

d) Student 

tj Ml of the ibove 
UR* 



183 
21 
107 
202 
11 



16 
4 

28 



42 



34.9 
4.0 
20*4 
38.6 
2.1 



0. 
S. 
1 . 
81 . 



8.0 



Preparing handicapped students for job awareness and job 
training will be: 



a) 


a benefit to the handicapped. 




14 




b) 


a benefit to the handicapped and the community. 


430 " 


82 


1 


c) 


misuse of tax dollars. 


3 


0 


6 


d) 


a waste of time. 


i 


1 


3 




UR* 


7 


1 


3 


3. The 


problems of the handicapped are: 1 








a) 


too difficult for Regular educators to mediate in the 








• * 


regular classroom. 


41 


7 


8 


b) 


can only be mediated by special , educators . v 


30 - 


S 


7 


< c) 


can be mediated cooperatively by special and regular educators. 


439 


83 


8 


, d} 


a burden on the. schools. 


4 


0 






UR*- 


- 10 


I. 


j 



Of the behayiors listed below, which one best describes a student 

who has a visual perception problem? 

i 

a) , JJas difficulty seeing objects that are far away 

b) Rubbing his eyes frequently 

c) Inability to discrminate between different symbols 

d) Inability to communicate with sign language 
UR* 

Which of the following is an underlying deficit exhibited by a. 
student who is having an auditory percept ion problem? 

a) Inability to discriminate sounds 

b) Watching lips of someone communicating with him 

c) Ubes sign language 

d) Inability to hear a stimulus 
UR* 



117 
54 

329 
10 
. 14 



284 
89 
13 

118 
20 

i 



22.3 
10.3 
62.8 
1.9 

? 7 



S4.2 
17.0 

2.S 
22. S 

3.8 
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Response 



8. If a student is experiencing difficulties in academic or , social 
interactions, and is suspected of being* educational ly handicapped, 

' the first thing the c lassroom teacher is required to do is: 

a) send a letter to the parents of the student. ' ' ^ 

b) implement an individualized education program. . ( 
cj make a referral . 

d) develop a special program for the student. 
OR* 

9. Which are the major sensory areas that are important to the 
educational growth of a student? 

a) Speech 

b) Vibion 

c) Hearing 

d) b and c 

e) all of the above 
UR* 

1 1 f Ahich of the persons below have been delegated the responsibility 
tor referring a student t'or a Case study evaluation' 

a) Regular classroom teacher 

b) Parents 

c) Specia.1 education teacher * 

d) \ny one of JLhe above 
UR* 

11. L he" primary role of the mul t idi^cip 1 mary team is to: 

a) do preschool >creening. % 

b) assess the handicapped student's level of functioning. 

_ c) refer handicapped students for a case study evaluation.. 
t d) a and b * 
all of the above 

up* . * 

l«. The following are mandated components of the Indiv iduali ;ed 
Education Program eftept: 

a) the student's level of performance. 

b) due process hearing. 

o) shortrterm objectives. . ' 1 

, . d) special education and related services. < 

e) annual goals. / - * 
UR* 

15. An Individual Education Program is: 

9 

a) a legally binding document. % 
bj only for handicapped students. 

c) for all children' in our schools. 
J} b and *c 

ej al 1 of the above 

UR* . * 

14. .Regular classroom teachers are responsible for participating in 
the education of the handicapped due to the Congressional 
legislation of: 

a) the Hatch Act. 

b) the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

c) the Adjournment Resolution of 19"5. 

d) P.L. 94-142. 
UR* 
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Response f 
Freq. % 



10. 



\c cording to Deuo's cascade 1 which of the following is the least 
restrictive environment possible for handicapped students? 

a) Special education classroom 

b) Regular classroom 

c) Special school 

<J) Regular classroom with supportive services, e.'g. resource room 
e) Institutions 
UR* 

Segregation of handicapped individuals was supported by the 
following philosopher (s) . 

a) Plato 

b) John Locke 

c) Jean Jacque Rosseau 

d) None of the above 
UR* 



69 

46 " 

184 
28 
119 



32 
76 
59 
214 
143 



13.2 
14.9 

8.8 
35.1 

5.3 

22.; 



6.1 
14.5 
11.3 
40.8 
27.3 



1".* Which of Che following individual (s) are considered to be 
pioneers in the education of the handicapped? 

a) Jean-Marc uaspand Hard 

b) Edward Sequin 

*c)f Maria "Monte ssori f 
d) all of the above ' 
UR* 

18. The constitutional amendment that requires states to provide 
equal protection of the law to all its citizens is; 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



5th amendment 
14th amendment 
6th amendment 
4th amendment 
UR* , 



19. The Supreme Court deciMon that assured tJ\at those states 

providing educational sorvices to any ciJiiens must be provided 
'to all is 

a) ' Doe vs. Board of School Directors of the city of Milwaukee. 

b) Spangler \s. Board of Education 

c) Brown et. al. vs. Board of Education of Topeka et. al . 

d) Beattie vs. Statj Board of Education 
UR* 



58 
40 
70 
198 
158 



86 
180 
51 
65 
142 



28 
86 

189 
66 

155 



11.1 
7.6 
13.? 
37.8 
30.2 



16.4 
34.4 
9.7 
12.4 
27,1 



5,3 
16.4 
36.1 
12.6 
29.6 



*UR - Unusable Responses 
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ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS - 
EXPERIENCE WITH CULTURAL DIVERSITY 



Name of Center 



1, Indicate the percentage of students in your center in each Gregory below, 

Caucasian Asian 

, Black Native American 

Mexican American 

2, What ethnic groups can be clearly identified in your center? 



What clearly identifiable religious groups are in your center? 

Protestant Catholic . Buddhist-v 

Jewish Hindu M Other 



4, >What percentage of , the children in your center meet the federal guidlines 

for the economically disadvantaged? j ^_ 

5. Are there cuUural differences present in your center specific to parental 
occupation? If so, please list and indicate approximate percentage of 
-children involved. 



6. Would it be possible for any student to complete all field experiences in 
your center and not have~any experience with children who are racially, 
ethnically, religiously, socio-economical ly, or culturally different?' 

yes no 



Signature o Date>_ 

Center Coordinator * 



Appendix B 

Characteristics of Handicapped - Criterion Referenced Test 



Characteristics 



1. 6f the behaviors listed below, which one best describes a student who 
has a visual perception problem? 

a) Holding an object too close or too far from his eyes 

b) Rubbing his eyes frequently 

c) Inability to discriminate between different symbols 

d) Inability to communicate with sign language 

2. Which of the following characteristics might be exhibited by a 
student who is having an auditory perception problem? 

a) Inability to discriminate sounds 

b) V/atching lips of someone communicating with him 

c) Inability to attend to an auditory stimulus 

d) Inability to hear a stimulus 

3. Which of the following characteristics might be demonstrated by a 
student who is visually impaired? 

a) Squinting 

b) Poor visual memory 

c) Visual sequencing problems 

d) Problems with visual figure-ground 



4. An example of Sensory-motor problem is: 

a) the inability to develop consistent left or right-sided 
approach in iise^ of hands or feet 

b) the inability to use arms and legs effectively 

c) the inability to utilize extremeties effectively 

d) all of the above 

5* Public Law 94-142, "The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act 'of 197£" , requires that: 

a) all handicapped students. have equal rights and educational 
opportunities as regular students 

b) all handicapped students must be placed in the regular classroom 

c) all handicapped students receive a free and appropriate education 

d) b § c 

e) a § c 

6. Which are the major sensory areas that are important to the educa- 
tional growth of a student? * 

a) Speech 

b) Vision 

c) Hearing 

d) b 3 c 

e) ■ All of the above 
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7. Which of the following is the least restrictive environment ^or 
handicapped students?. 

a) Special classroom 

b) Special school 

c) Regular classroom 

d) Resource room 

8. If a student is experiencing difficulties in academic or social in- 
teractions, and is suspected of being educationally handicapped, the 
classroom teacher is required to: 

a) send a let^et to. the parents of the student 

b) inform thd principal 

c) make a referral 

d) develop a special program for the student 

9. - Education of the handicapped student would be best accomplished in z: 

a) special school 

b) institution ^ 

c) regular classroom 

d) special classroom 

10. Identification of students with learning problems/handicaps should 
begin with: . - 

a) the regular classroom teacher • ■ 

b) special educators 

c) psychologists 

d) social workers 



11. Regular educators: 

a) should be trained to mainstream handicapped students 

b) are not expected to teach handicapped students 

c) should learn about handicapped students on a volunteer basis 

d) ne$d extra training to work with the handicapped. 



Appendix C 

The Role of the Regular Educator in the Education of 
the Handicapped - Criterion Referenced Test 
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Criterion - Reference Test 

Role of the Regular Educator 
in the Education of the Handicapped 

Which of the persons below have been delegated the Responsibility 
for referring a student for a case study evaluation? 

a) Regular classroom teacher ^ 

b) Parents 

c) Student (when appropriate) 

/ 

d) Special education teacher 

e) Any one of the above 

Which of the following personnel may participate in a multi- 
disciplinary team staffing? 

a) Regular classroom teacher 1 

b) Parents 

c) Special educators 

d) Student 

e) All of, the above \ 

The primary role of the multidisciplinary team is to: 

a) determine an appropriate educational placement of a student. 

b) assess the handicapped student's level of functioning. 

c) refer handicapped students for a case study evaluation, 

d) a § b 

e) all of the above 

49 
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4. Which of the following tasks is usually a part of the role of a 
regular classroom teacher in the education of the handicapped 
student? 

a) Working cooperatively with special education personnel 

b) Participating in the I.E. P. meeting 

c) Writing an I.E.P; 

d) Referring a student for a case study evaluation 

e) All of the above' * 

5. The ^following are mandated components of the Individualized 
Education Program except; 

a) the student's level .of performance. 

b) due process hearing. 

c) short-term objectives. 

d) special education and related services. 

e) annual goals. 

6. An Individual Education Program is: 

a) a legally binding document. 

b) only For handicapped students. ' 

c) * for all children in our schools. f 

d) b and c . * 

e) all of the above 
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7. t Regular classroom teachers are responsible for participating in v 

the education of the handicapped due to the Congressional 
legislation of: 

a) the Hatch Act. 

b) the 1964 Ci\H Rights Act. 

c) the Adjournment Resolution of 1975. 

d) P.L. 94-142. 

8. According' to DSno's cascade whick of the following is the-* least 
restrictive environments for handicapped students? 

a) - Special education classroom 

b) Regular classroom 

c) Special school ■ 

d) Regular classroom with supportive services e.g. resource room 

e) institutions - 

9. Circle the person or persons who you feel should be involved in 
the development of a handicapped student's I.E. P. 

a) Parents 

b) Regular classroom teacher # 

c) Special ^lucators 
\d) Student 

e) All of the above 
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10. .Preparing handicapped students for job awareness and job 
training will be: 
a) a benefit to ffie handicapped. 
*b) a benefit to the handicapped and the community. 

c) misuse of tax dollars. 

d) a waste of time. 




11. The problems of the handicapped are: 

a) too difficult for regular educators to mediate in the 
regular t classroom* 

b) can only be mediated by special educators. 

c) can be mediated cooperatively by special and regular educators. 

d) a burden on the schools. 



12. What are some of the sqhool-related services provided for the 
handicapped student? 

. b) • 

d) 
e) 



7 
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P.L. 94-142 "Origins and Foundations 11 - Criterion Referenced Test 
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The passage of Public Law 94-142 assures special education and 
relate services for: 



a) severely handicapped 

b) mildly handicapped 

c) most handicapped children 

d) all handicapped regardless of the severity 

e) none of the above 

During the middle ages emphasis on the handicapped was directed 
towards: \ > 



a) keeping the handicapped locked behind doors 

b) more humane care 

c) teaching vocational skills 

d) both B and C 

e) none of the above 

Attempts to educate the mentally retarded began to emerge during: 

a) the 1900' s 

b) the 1800' s 

c) the 1700' s 

d) the 1600' s 



Pioneers in the field of Special Education were: 

a) Rousseu and Plato 

b) Sabatino and Miller 

c) Montessori and Itard 

d) Juah Bonet and Hewitt 

Which of the following laws prohibits and federally assisted programs 
to discriminate against any persons due to a handicapping condition? 

a) P.L. 93-380, Title VI-B 

b) P.L. 93-112, Section 504 

c) P.L. 94-145 

d) P.L. 98-888 

The ultimate purpose o f is to avoid wasting time 

and money of our courts while insuring competent decisions concerning 
tlie education of the handicapped: 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



Supreme Court 

due process procedure 

rehabilitation 

occupational therapy 
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Equal education is associated with which of the following court 
cases (Litigation) : 

' a) Green vs. Board of Education, Wisconsin 

rb) Brown, no Board of Education of Topeka 

c) Spangler vs. Board of 'Education of Southern California 

• d) Both A and B 

Rehabilitation for the mentally retarded in the nineteenth century 
had i%s first shaping step in: 

a) institutions 

b) public schools * 

c) colleges and universities 

d) the home 

In your opinion which is the best placement for the handicapped? 

a) public schools (mainstreaming) 

b) institutions (2^ hour care) 
cV— institutions (8 hour care) 




In your opinion has P.L, 94-142 been: 



a) just one big headache .for educators 

b) great in getting the handicapped appropriate services 

c) unnecessary 

d) another meal ticket for lawyers 
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COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



DEAN'S GRANT NEWSLETTER 



JANUARY , 1981; 



COMMENTS FROM THE DEAN . , 

ELMER J. ClARJ< 

» 

This issue of the Dean's Grant' Newsletter 
•is intended, to be of* assistance, to public 
school teachers and administrators-^ as' 
well as tOc university personnel who 4 
are working in this important program. As . 
you know, the original purpose of a 
"Dean's Grant" is to . recoghize the impor- 
tance, of mainstreaming. • We all must be 
committed to the concept that, mainstream- 
ing needs, to become a reality- in many 
, classrooms at all levels of the public 
schools. x • . , 

- In the College of Education at SIU-C, we 
are committed to the principle that 
students in all majors will receive pre- 
paration for mainstreaming throughout 
their programs. This deludes an em- 
1 phasis on this concept in the prof ess- 
ional sequence of courses, including 
field experiences. In order to achieve' 
this goal, we shall we shall need the' 
full support of public school teachers 
and administrators, as well as all mem- * 
bers of che faculty of the college 
This publication 'gives us .directions as 
to how such a project can be accomp- 
lished. 

1979-1980 Faculty > I Nvn i VFM F NT • 



I Faculty who have had direct involvement 
with the implementation of the * Dean's 
Project include: Dr. Michael Jackson; 
Rotma Dillon; Dr. Lawrence Dennis; 

ERIO rsene B °y kin: &r * Jack Snowman; 
aaaggg'erry Shepherd and^Dr. James Legacy. 
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HISTORY 9F THE BEANS GRANT 

• NANCY L. QUISENBERRY 

In response to a growing demand for sup- 
port to prepare teachers at the element- 
ary and secondary levels to accommodate 
handicapped pupils in regular classrooms, 
the Office of Special Education invited 
deans t of colleges * schools, and depart- 
ments of education to submit proposals 
for projects to meet this need. In 1978, 
the College of Education at Southern Ill- 
inois Utriversity-Carbondaie, submitted a 
proposal which sought to institutionalize 
procedures for t;he preparation of regular 
teachers which would, enable; them to acco- 
mmodate handicapped children and youth in 
their classrooms. The proposal sought* , * 
funding for three years. Funding for thd 
grant was received for .1979-82 to accom- 
plish significant changes in the .Educat- 
ion C&urse Sequence, methods course, cli- 
nical experiences, and administrative 
courses. * . 



• DEAN'S GRANT PFRSniW fl, . 

JOHN\j. SACHS 

/ 

Personnel who are responsible for the im- 
plementation of the DeaJTs Grant project 
include: Dr. Elmer J. Clark, Dean, and 
Principal Investigator; Dr. Nancy L. 
Quisenberry; Assbciate Dean and Project 
Director; Dr. Sidney R. Miller, Prof- 
essor, Special Education and Training; 
Mr. John J. Sachs^ Graduate Assistant; 
♦Ms. Theresa Johnsoh,, Graduate Assistant; 
and Mrs. Barbara Davis, Secretary. 
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P.L. 94-142 • 

— — — t 
SIDNEY R. MILLER . 

The passage of the Education for, All 
Childrens Act (Public Law 94-142) in < 
1975 by the United States Congress is 
having a significant impact on the 
> type and* form of education provided 
the handicapped in the public schools* 

Passage of Public Law 94-142 has re- 
sulted in>-the following efforts in 
Illinois: (A) ' All identified handi- . 
capped studeftts.mus t have Indivi- 
dual Educational Program, and this 
program must be reviewed at least 
once a year. (B) The parents or 
guardians of the handicapped(| and 
where appropriate* the. student shall 
be given the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the development o£ the Indi- 
vidual Education Program; (C) All 
colleges and ^ universities* offering 
teacher education programs must pre- 
pare all future scfiool personnel to 
s^rve the handicapped in the leas* 
restrictive environment. (D) Where 
schools lack the facilities to sep/e 
the handicapped, the school >must .hire 
personnel and /or insure that appropri- 
ate educational services are provided. 
: (E) Increased monitoring of public 
school services for the handicapped- 
has been initiated, and^where schools 
are found to be in violation of state 
legislation, federal fundings will be 
discontinued. 

The above effort^ are but a few of the' 
variety of activities , initiated .state- 
k wide and' nationally to insure the edu- 
cational rights o*f the handicapped. 

Th.e passage of Public Law 94-142 re- 
sulted from a series of court actions 

.brought against sta$e and local "educ- 
ational agencies by parents of the 
handicapped. In 90 percent of the 
ckses, the courts have ruled in fav-* 

*or of the plantif f (the parents) , 
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Regular, educators wanting , to review 
materials appropriate for handi- \* 
■»ped students can* do so* in the 
nical Materials Cfenter. (Wham 118.) 



. RESOURCES DEVEJbOPED 

Resources that have been developed Jby the 
project personnel include' the following in- 
formational packages: Characteristics of 
Handicapped Students; The Role of the Re- 
gular Educator in the Education of the Han- 
dicapped; Public Law 94-142- "Origins and 
Foundations; 11 Glossary of Term*; Biblio- 
graphy on Mainstreaming; List of Agencies'; 
'Index of Diagnostic Tools; Pre-Post Grit- 
ericm Referenced Tests and a Student Atti- 
tude Survey. 
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- 1980-81 GOALS OF THE DEAN'S GRANT ■ , 

THERESA JOHNSON 

The 1980-81 academic year is the sec- 
* ond^yeay o£ a three year grant from ' 
the offxcfe; of Special Education, De- 
partment of Education, to infuse in- 
* formation about the rights of the 
handicapped in the public schools. Ex- 
posure to handicapped individuals as 
learners, and his/her' rights to free 
and appropriate education^ will con- 
tinue -to be the primary focus of" * the 
grant project staff.' 

During this second year, personnel pre- 
paration will feature the training of 
the methods courses pe'rsofmel and faculty 
responsible, for supervising Professional 
Educational Experience of pre-service 
teachers. ' 

Sessions are planned which wi^l assist 
university personnel in exploring poss- 
ible solutions for problems affectifig 
services for f the handicapped in thfe *reg-/ 
ulajr classroom. Such sessions are ex- * 
pec ted to aid university faculty to eff- 
ectively prepare prospective- teachers to 
meet tfle emerging school needs during 
tfie decade of the 1980 's. 
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QffflMPLISHMENTS FOR- 1979-1980 

• ' JOHN J. SACHS 

During the first year of the .Dean's 
Grant, various activities were con- 
ducted to fulfill the goals and object- 
ives of the project. Coordinators of 
the Professional Education Sequence re- 
organized their course syllabi and 

courses to include information perti- 
nent to the issues addressed in P.L. 
9i-142, the Education for All Child- 
"rens Act. Special issuer addressed 
were: Characteristics of Handi- 
capped Students;- The Role o/ the Re- 
gular Classroom feabher in the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped; Public Law 
94-142 ."Origins and Fot^idations . M 

The students impacted by the ini-tial 
efforts of % the Dean's Grant/ Project ' 
resulted, in the students .attaining 
a greater understanding of their 
role in the education of the handi- 
capped as measured on a Criterion 
Referenced test* Also,^tudents at- 
titudes towards the education of 
the handicapped in the regular class- 
room significantly changed in a .pos- 
itive direction as measured on a att- 
itudinal survey developed by project 
personnel. 




HONSF Rill: ,150 

JOHN J v SACHS > 




- - Section 21-2a. : "After September 1, 
f 1980, in addition to all other require- 4 
mentS, the successful completion of 
coursework,' which includes instruct- 
ion on the psychology of the except- 
ional child, the identification of the 
exceptional child, including, but not 
limited to the learning disabled, shall 
be a prerequisite to persons receiving 
anyof the following certificates; 
early childhood; elementary,; special 
$nd high school.' 1 

The position of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Cbllfike and Teacher Education ( 
on House BiljrlSf) is that:* guidelines 
should be developed to insure implemen- 
tation of P.L." 94-142 w yhich stipulates 

the content and extent of the types of 
learning Experiences provided to stu- 
dents. Howtever, t^ie IACTE indicated 
that institutions of higher edpcatiop 
-should-^h*ye-a great 'deal of flexibili*- , 
ty and lat^eiidk in^regard to t -their 
curriculum 'options . 

^ The?Dean f s Grapt has enablej} SIU-C to • 
not only prepare for the changes man- 
dated by House Bill 150, but it also 
.* initiated new end appropriate response*' 
to 'the role teachers will play in the 
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MA I M S T REAM I N G HANDICAPPED STUDENTS ; 

A, GUIDE FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER . 
ANN P. TURNBULL & JANE B. SCHULZ, 
BOSTOH: ALLYN & BACON , INC., 1979 
38 6 PAGES. 

«. ■ 

THERESA JOHNSON 



The^uthors stated that the basic prin- ' 
cipW underlying mains treaming,, are: a) 
chat handicapped students benefit educa- 
tionally and socially from programs 
which have handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped students. It is based on . the 
assumption that the handicapped, when 
compared to their nonhandicapp^d peers, 
have' more similarities than differences; 
and b) that ^separate" education can re- 
sult in 'unequal" education. 'The main- 
streaming effort hals developed from 
many sources, including educational re- 
search, litigation, legislation, and 
the civil rights movement. 

. * * * « 

The authors specif Ically address the que- 
stion most regular ec|ucators frequently 
ask-, "What should I do with the other 29 
students in my class while I give' the han-r 
dicapped student the necessary attention. 
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ancT instruction that he/she requires? 



The authors provide a bridge between the 
" O .ple of raainst^eaming and the real-* 



ity of educational implementation by "higtj^B 
s lighting instructional strategies, and I 
curriculum adaptations that are possible • 
with the entire class. 



The book provides an analysis of the char- 
acteristics of handicapped student and th| 
educational implications associated with 
those characteristics . 

Public Law 94-142, The Education for All 
Childrens Act, as presented in t^is book, 
focuses on how- this legislation wilL im- 
pact the regular classroom teachers and 
the education of our nations handicapped 
youth. 

This is an excellent resource for both 
regular and special teacher educators 
and the students enrolled in their 
cl-^jssea. . » 



SIDNEY R. b MILLER - Education for 
all Childrens Act (P.L, 94-142) • 

The passage of the Education for All ■ 
Children?, Act (P.Li 94-142) as the re- 
sulting mandate to .provide handicapped 
students a free and appropriate -educa- 
tion occurred because until the 1970' s 
many students with physical and educa- 
tional impairments were excluded from' 
the public schobls T 
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% The push to insure the handicapped a 
public education, which reflected their 
.capacity to learn, is reviewed by some 
^authorities as another component of the 
civil rights movement. P.L. 94-142 is 
designed to insure the civil rights of 
the handicapped. Among the rights guar- 
anteed the* handicapped are; 

i 

. A free and appropriate education in 
the least restrictive environment. 

.The right to due process in the de- 
velopment and implementation of the 
students educational plan! ' ! 

. The right to appeal any decision 
made by the school which the parents 
or stadent way disagree. 

# . The right of the parent to review ^ 
^the students school records , -includ- * 
ihR fest scores and teacher comments. 
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jCOLLEGE .OF EDUCATION 



DEAN'S GRANT NEWSLETTER 



JULY, 1981 



JQEAN'S GRANT REVISITED 



Dpring the past two years,' the College ofp 
Education has, developed a process of pre- 
paring prospective teachers to serve 
handicapped students through the Dean's 
Grant. This project has been funded by 
the United States Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Special Education. The 
purpose of the Dean's Grant is to incor- 
porate information into the SIU-C teacher 
preparation program which addresses iden- 
tification, instructional methods, and 
legal rights for exceptional students re- 
ceiving services in various' educational 
settings 

In order to accomplish the project's ob- 
jectives, several informational packages 

, have been developed which are relevant to 
specific courses and' activities in the 
SIU-C teacher preparation programs. Fcfr 
example;' Education SQlj^'Huraari Growth 
ancL Development ," information concerning 
the' characteristics of handicapped stij- • 
dents and a glossary of terms was devel- 
oped; Education 302, Basic ''Techniques and 
Procedures in Instruction 1 ' was provided 

•information concerning the role and re- * 
sponsibility of the regular ^classroom 
teacher in the education of handicapped 
students. 
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Although these informational packages are 
extremely- important, we also Relieve tjtat 
on-hands experiences are not only 'essen- 
tial to understanding the problems, of ex- 
ceptional students but is mandatory if a 
prospective teacher^ is to be a success-*- 
ful teacher of exceptional students. With 
the combined efforts of Southern .Illinois 
University-Carbondale faculty* we" expect v 

(cont'd, page 3) . 



THIRD YEAR EFFORTS OF TE DEAN'S GRANT 

THERESA JOHNSON 

The third year of the Dean's Grant will 
focus on personnel in Educational Leader- 
ship, Educational Administration, and ~ ™ 
other individuals concerned with adminis- 
trative certification. * 

y 

During 'the past academic year,* the Dean's 
Grant personnel worked with faculty at 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

whose fbcus was on methods instruction. * . 

t' , • 

.The methods faculty, composed of individ- 
uals from several colleges across the 
campus, were provided materials with- 
generic. methods that could be used with 
handicapped students. f 

In the coming year, the methods faculty %^ 
will be disseminating tl*is information , 
through their specific classes. ° 
f - 
Some methods personnel also visited pub- 
lic school sites where handicapped stu- 
dents ar£ being served in- mains treamed 
environments^ 

' Besides serving the (educational adminis- » 
tration atid educational leadership f acil- • 
ities, during the third yefcjc data gener- 
ated during the second year of the pro- 
ject will be analyz^'dr The purpose of 
the data analysis is to assist j}ean 9 8»* ■ 
Grant personnel evaluate the effective- 
ness of rtieir *tnaterials and insarvice ef- 
forts. Specific infdrmatioff^concerhing 
the receptivity tff -students - to Tuaterials, 
validity of materials as instructional 4 * 
adds, and Level of information 'assimilated . 
^ * ' (cont'd. 'page 4) 
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MAINSTREAMIN6 IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS VISIT THE 
MAINSTREAM 

JOHN J. SACHS 

The goal of the Dean's Grant is to famil- 
iarize SIU-C faculty and .students with 
the needs, characteristics, and methods 
of teaching handicapped students in the 
least restrictive environment. 

In order to achieve our goal, the DeanVs 
Grant personnel has developed information- 
al packages, organized formal and infor- 
mal meetings with the methods instructors 
and center coordinators, ' and conducted^ 
site visits for , faculty and students.* 

All site visits were located in school 
systems that are raainstrearaing exception- 
al students. 

The students 'that were observed ranged 
from elementary to high school age, and 
included educable mentally retarded, 
trainable mentally retarded, learning dis- 
abled, behavior disordered, and the phys- 
ically handicapped. The site visits were 
conduced throughout the state of Illinois 
and • in St. Louis, Missouri. They included: 

1) The Special 'School District of St.'Loifis; 

2) ^ Carbondale School District; 3) Wabash- 
Ohio Special School District; A) Carrie 
Bussey Elementary School, Champaign, 
Illinois; 5) Douglas School, Springfield, 
Illinois; and 6) JAMP Educational Services, 
01ms tead,~ Illinois. Although the site 
visits were limited to these* six school 
districts, many other districts. were will- 
ing to open up £heir doors to our faculty. 

The faculty who participated in the si^e 
visits were able to observe some programs 
that^ate currently^ serving exceptional 
students. 

During t^e 'coming year r the methods in- 
structors will be provided- another op- 
portunity to visit^an existing program > 
for exceptional students. Also, they 
will 'now have the opportunity to com- . 
%municate to ttieir students the informa- 
tion along with thei* experiences cbn-- 
cerning effective methods of integrating 
exceptional students into their classrooms* x 



In the section that follows are some per- 
sonal perspectives of our faculty con- 
cerning the school districtd||that they 
visited. . « 




BERNIECE SEIFERTH - Site visit-St, Louis 
Special School District 

The site visit to the Special School Dis- 
trict* of St. Louis County was indeed a 
learning experience and truly enjoyable; 
The personnel attached to_the district; 
were very gracious in disseminating their 
information and spent a great deal of time 
explaining how they developed their in- 
novative program. , * 

We also were able to visit the- Kirkwpod 
High School which contains a resource 
room for secondary special education 
students. The two young "ladies in 
charge of the room are extremely ded- 
icated to their profession of working 
with Special Education students. We 
were able to examine an amazing amount 
of materials they developed for their 
students. Their dedication extends to 
working on weekends and leading workshops 
for Special Education teachers. I 
recommend their knowledge, vitality and 
enthusiasm without reservation to any 
school district. * 



I also have to* include that the trip was 
personally enjoyable.. I have long been 
of the opinion that we need more com- 
munication between disciplines and this 
iiag an opportunity to share our profess- 
ional experiences. Also, for just pure * 
fun, until you've heard those World 
travelers, Art and John, relate their 
extensive^ overseas travels, you just 
haven't heard anything yet! 
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DEAN'S GRANT RBflSITED (COffT'D) 

to provide students with generic experi- 
ences in the teaching of exceptional stu- 
dents. ' 



The ultimate focus of the SIU-C effort is 
to insure the rights of all students to 
an appropriate education which recognizes 
their individual learning strengths and 
weaknesses and then develops services de- 
signed to meet, their needs. / , 
/ 

Dissemination of materials and field trips 
will continue, as well^as lectures to uni- 
versity per/sonnel by on-campus handicapped 
individuals. Pre-service students will ex- 
perience lectures, observation of tech- 
nique , classroom simulations, arid hands- 
on techniques. / 

As a final measure of the student prqgress, 
they w^lli be asked to develop Individual 
Educational 'Programs for handicapped stu- , 
dents. // / 

if -j^p- . / 

MAINSTR&MING IN A PASTORAL SETTING 

't j 

JACK C^SEY, NANCY WHITEHEAD I DANIEL "DUMAS 

JAMP Special Education Services is located 
in a Unique farm-like settihg in Olmstead, 
Illinois. Arvin N. Napier 'is Acting Di- 
rector* and Joseph D. Anderson is Pre-vo- 
catianal Coordinator. Mr. Anderson, Ed 
Billlngsley, (Horticulture), Albert 
Phillips^ (Behavior Disordered) and Barbara 
Arnold (Food Services) were interviewed 
duying our on-site ~vis it on May 5, 1981. 
The student population observed were se- 
verely behaviorally disordered, trainable 
mentally handicapped. 

ased on this visit, tlie foftowing sug- 
estions are made in regard to utiliza- 
ion of JAMP Special Education Serj/ices 
or -mains tr earning: * 

1. Agricultural, Education field trips.. m 

2. Visit from Mr. Billingsley to Ag- 
riculture seminars to discus^ chil- 
dren with Special needs. 

3. Participation by undergraduate stu- 
dents in the annual festival at 
C»lmst6a<J'. , b 

4. Volunteer work experience at, Olmstead* 



5. Undergraduate students could trav- 
el with pre-vocatiopal coordinator 
to sites in four counties. 

6. One-on-one tutoring, 

7. Visit to children's centers in re- 
gion. 

The faculty members and student teachers 
who visited Olmstead were very much im- 
pressed by JAMP Special Services. It is 
unique and we earnestly recommend that 
other faculty members and students visit, 
this site*. 



A'. L. JklKMAN - Site visit-St. Louis Spe- 
cial School District ' 

The visitation to the Special School Dis- 
trict of St. Louis County provided some 
interesting insights into a unique sys- 
tem. This District was created by legis- 
lation in Missouri in 1957 to. meet the 
Vocational and Special Education needs 
of students of twenty-three school dis- 
tricts, not including the St. Louis Metro- 
politan District of St. Louis County. 
The District has 2/000 employees, many 
special buildings and facilities, and. op- 
operative programs for 16,000 students in 
many of the Elementary, Middle Schools, * 
and High Schools of twenty-three districts, 
This system f^ces tremendous challenges 
in terms of cooperative programs, com-r 
munity relationships, teacher and ad- 
ministrator acceptance, and adapting in- 
struction for mainstreamed students^ 

With the assistance, of some very special 
professionals, including Dr. Lois Bartels, 
and some Special grants, including a Title 
IV-C grant, this district has been able to 
foster very positive attitudes which have-* 
enhanced educational opportunities for the 
students who have such great needs. 

In visiting Kirkwood High School, an.d ob- 
serving the positive relationships which 
exist among the special educatipn teachers 
of the Special District, the Administrators 
of the Local District, the Guidance per- 
sonnel, "and others, one develops an aware- 
ness of true commitment tp meeting needs of 
special education students, 

(cont'd, page 4) 
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INSTREAMING IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
SPECIALIZED STUDENT SERVICES 



CHRIS ETHIER * 

The office of Specialized Student Services 
is the major source of services to dis- 
abled students at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. Students* having a wide range of 
disabilities may obtain such services as: 
test proctor ing, attendant referral, read- 
er and notetaker referral, special equip- ' 
ment loan, and academic materials in 
braille or on tape. The goal of this of- 
fice is to facilitate the full and equal 
participation of disabled students in the 
SIU-C community. Disabled students are* en- 
couraged to seek services as non-disabled 
students from other University departments. 
Many departments such as Travel Service 
and Career Planning and Placement, offer 
resources that are especially designed to 
meet the needs of the disabled. Anyone 
having questions about our services, or 
anyone who may be working with individuals 
having particular disabilities are en- 
couraged to contact our office in Woody 
Hail. We are anxious to offer any help. 

* Chris Ethier is Assistant Coordinator 
Specialized Student Services 

THIRD YEAR EFFORTS OF THE DEAN'S GRANT 
. ' (CONT'D) 

by the faculty has been collected 

during the past year. < 

A, L.AIWIAN (CONT'D.) . 

As a result of experiences like this one, I 
sense in myself a changing attitude toward 
mains t reaming, Public Law 94-142, and 
Special Education Programs. I now have some 
sense of the teal meaning of the term 
"least restrictive environment 11 and what it 
can mean for very special kinds of children' 
with very real ne^ds. 



PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES 

MAINSTREAMING IN THE SECONDARY SCH00L 
SYSTEM: A PERSONAL VIEWPOINT 

DAVID J- NITZ * ' Ci * 



Ma ins t reaming may be considered to be the 
integration of handicapped students into 
the regular Classes of nonhandicapped stu 
dents. On March 12, 1981, I ^participated 
in a meeting conducted by the Dean's Gran 
personnel. l The purpose of this meeting was 
to familiarize, the education faculty meiu-^ 
bers with the general and specific needs I 
of the handicapped students in mainstteamed 
settings. £ 



Addressed in this presentation was the 
idea of mains treaming of physically 
handicapped students with the regular 
student population and how it relates 
to secondary educational system^. I 
was af forded* the J.uxur'y of experienc- 
ing mainstreaming of physically handi- 
capped students in a secondary * school 
setting, both personally and profes- 
sionally, myself being physically handi- 
capped. 

Mainstreaming of physically handicapped 
students in a secondary school systfem 
provides the physically handicapped 
student the opportunity to function with 
non-physically handicapped students in a 
socially accepted manner. As a function 
of being exposed to oth6r apparent differ 
ences in people, mainstreaming irt these 
secondary school systems should be en- 
couraged. It is my belief that main- 
streaming is beneficial for the 'phys- 
ically handicapped as, well as non-phys- 
ically handicapped students. l * 



* David JV Nitz is a Graduate* Student 
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THE DEAN'S GRANT PROJECT AT SOUTHERN' 
ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY \ ' 

Mike White 

I r 

In 1979, the College of Education at 
Southern Illinois ^University was" awarded 
a Dean'-s Grant for the purpose of infus- 
ing issues pertaining to the handicapped 
into teacher education curricula. The 
project's objectives were: to facilitate 
an appreciation of the needs an<f skills 
of handicapped students, develop faculty 
and ^student awareness regarding the in- 
tent *of Public Law 94-142, and provide 
regular education students with infor- 
matipn'and materials which' would be use- 
ful in the development and implementation 
of instruction. 

The target groups for this project , in- 
volved instruction at the introdu<<£ory , 
* methodological , and student teaching 

levels. The students ''and faculty rep^e- * 
sentred not only the College of Education, 
but also the Colleges of Liberal Arfs, , 
Science, Human Resources, and Communica- 
tions and Fine Arts. 
•j 

The project staff, assisted by the Special 
> Education faculty and the faculty of Ed- 
ucation 301, 302, find 303, developed the 
following three information packages': 

I. Designed .for inclusion in Educa- 
tion 301, this package contains informa- 
tion regarding the characteristics of 
handicapped students and. a glossary .of • 
terms. 

II. Package II, designed for inclu- 
sion in Education 302, addresses the role 
of the regular educator in the education 
^ rt f the handicapped and contains a Jisting 



of outside support agencies and diagnostic 
tools. 

III. Designed for inclusion in Educa- 
tion 303, this package contains information 
regarding the history of special, educatiort 
and a summary of related litigation and 
legislation. 

The criterion level established for the ^ 
eventual integration of any material into 
the existing curricula was that 80 per- 
cent of the faculty and students responded 
positively to the material, judging it to 
be relevant, useful, and presented in .an 
understandable format. 

To date, t tie. data has been very encour- 
aging. Tfce results, of the student eval- 
uations were very positive, with over 95 
percent responding favorably to questions 
regarding the relevancy, usefulness antf . 
format. In addition, students demonstra- 
ted positive changes in their attitudes 
towards, and their understanding of the 
handicapped . 

The three information packages have been 
assimilated into the curricula aiicPare \ 
currently available, in booklet form, at 
the Student Center Bookstore. 

ADMINISTRATORS AND PUBLIC LAW, 94-142 

William H. Koenecke 

Nearly six, years have passed since the 
end of the "quiet revolution" '(Abeson & 
Zettel, 1977). The revolution ended with 

(cont'd* page 4) 
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PERCEIVED CONCERNS RELATIVE TO 
P,L. 

Mickey Jackson 

Public Law 94-142 has, without question, 
provided for better educational programs 
for handicapped students. At the same 
time, it should be understood that the im- 
plementation of the mandates of P.L. 94-142 
has created certain problems for/adminis- 
trators and teachers in the school setting. 

Administrators have had the tasks of iden- 
tifying students who have not been in an / 
educational setting at all and of provid- 
ing for appropriate identification and 
placement procedures for existing handi- 
capped students. While, on the surface, 
this may not appear to be too rigorous a 
task,, school personnel report that spe- 
cific criteria for selection and subse- 
quent placement are either lacking or dif-' 
ficu'lt to interpret". * Since one of the 
basic reasons the legislation was passed 
was to provide the least restrictive ed- 
ucation- for all handicapped children, it 
is imperative that a sophisticated pro- 
cedure for identifying the target popula- 
tion be available. School personnel per- 
ceive problems* in this critical -area. 

Additionally, administrators have expressed 
concern^ relating to the lack of adequate 
physical facilities, both individual class- 
room space and building adaptability. In 
certain instances, it has become necessary 
to plan extensive modifications to exist- 
ing facilities in order to accommodate a 
larger population of special students. In' 
an -era of diminished" financial capacity, it 
is easy to see how another perceived pro- 
blem exists. * ~I -* 

Staffing is also a' concern of 'school dis- " 
tricts, as many do not have, within their 
existing roster of personnel, adequate in- 
structional units to handle increases in, 
or shifts in, student populations. ^At the 
secondary level, -there is a lack of qual- *. 
ified personnel to meet the needs of the 
districts. 

i 

Teachers, when confronted with the notion 
that they will be expected to provide 
classroopi instruction for special educa- 
tion students, often react with negative * 



attitudes. Much of this reaction stems 
from the fact that regular classroom 
teachers have had no experience with, or 
coursework related to, this F typical stu- 
dent. Inservice programs have been init- 
iated, but not all districts utilize them. 
The Individualized Education Program (IEP), 
an inherent component of^P.L. 94-142, has 
presented problems in certain circumstances 
Regular classroom teachers a^g expected to 
implement the IEP, but are hoc* included in 
its preparation. This is probably one of 
the most seriojus problems connected with 
P.L. 94-142. 

The problem addressed by P.L. 94-142 needed 
attention but, at the same time, the de- 
velopment and implementation of procedures 
necessary to insure the proper functioning 
of the legislation have caused some dif- 
ficulties which school personnel have to 
confront before the true intent of the 
legislation is realized. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS FOR SYSTEMATIC 
INSTRUCTION OF ALL LEARNERS' ' ' 

Ronna F. Dillon 
.and 

• Randy Stevenson-Hicks 

i 

In recent years, considerable emphasis 
has been placed upon individual differ- . 
ences in cognitive, abilities and how 
knowledge of such differences can be 
used in order to maximize -instructional 
efforts. Public Law 94-142 makes this 
emphasis with specific reference to handi- 
capped phildreti although it readily ap- 
plies to' the non-handicapped 3s well. 

(cont'd, page 3) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING 
DEVELOPMENTAL MODELS FOR SYSTEMATIC 
INSTRUCTION OF ALL LEARNERS (CONT'D.)* 

Educators daily must deal with a diversity 
of skill differences across a variety of 
content domain areas. Simultaneous with 
meeting the educational needs of a heter- 
ogenous group of learners, educators must 
. maintain an adaptive, flexible, yet co- 
herent and systematic instructional ap- 
proach* 

The effectiveness of a particular instruc- 
tional mode may not be a function of the 
absolute potency of its underlying theory 
so much as the systematic utilization of 
the implications generated by the theory. 
All theories of cognitive development im- 
ply instructional approaches as well as in- 
dicating under what circumstances and at 
what developmental points individual differ- 
ences may arise. . What may be of most im- 
portance" then is that educators be cogni- 
sant of 'their guiding theories and ac- 
companying implications instruction. 

Assuming a maturatlonal perspective may # * . 
suggest a teaching approach which stresses 
the importance of waiting for the child to 
reach a certain level of development- prior 
to direct instruction. Attempting to teach 
a specific skill before the child is matura- 
tionally ready may, according to advocates 
of this position, be detrimental to the 
Learner as it could upset the balance o*f 
f the "system." A hierarchical view of cog- 
nitive development such as that proposed 
by Gagne leads one into a highly task ana- 
lytic approach (Fonpan & Sigel, 1979). 
Learning is viewed as cumulative with'' the 
acquisition of more complex skills depen- 
dent upoi) a solid grasp of simpler abil- 
ities learned at an earlier time. Indivi- 
dual differences arise- as a function of 
the complexity of the task and the student's 
possession of the requisite skills to com- 
plete the task, deficiencies are remediated 
by breaking down the problem into components, 
determining which component skills and pro- 
cesses the student cannot execute and pro- 
viding the necessary training for success* 

JHjou:& Baer (1961) focus upon the environ- 
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mental determinants of development and be- 
havior and would argue that reinforcement 
contingencies are of critical importance. 
Differences in cognitive abilities re- 
flect differing learning histories. The 
role of the teacher is to structure the 
learning environment to maximally rein- 
force learning behavior. 

A recent approach developed by Klahr & 
Wallace (1976) views cognitive develop- 
ment as information-processing. Such a 
model concerns itself with the moment by 
moment decisions a child must make when 
solving, problems \ Since there are var- 
ious ways to solve a single problem, this 
approach attends to the 1 think ing-out- 
loud 1 statements of students while solv- 
ing problems. Ef£icient* solution strat- 
egies are modeled and taught in subse- x . t 
quent- training sessions* 

Within a Piagetian framework cognitive de- 
velopment proceeds in stages, one stage 
being qualitatively different from another 
(Phillips, 1975). Underlying the differ- 
ences are structural changes which occur 
as a result of' appropriate interactions 
with the environment. Continued cognitive 
growth is seen as a function of increas- 
ingly complex interactions between the 
learner- and the learning context. Develop- 
ment can be facilitated -to a degree by pro- 
viding learning 'experiences which embody 
the logical operations typical at a par- 
ticular stage. Growth is limited , however , 
by biological structures. Direct teaching 
ot skills beyond the developmental level 
of the child is believed to be effective 
only if the structures themselves are 
undergoing transition from one stage to 
another. 

In summary, all theories can account for - 
individual differences to some degree. 
It does not seem that; a particular in- 
structional approach depends solely upon 
the inherent value of the underlying theory* 
Whatever developmental theory an educator 
advocates, it is important to be aware of 
the assumptions and implications of the 
theory. Such awareness promotes system- 
atic instruction and serves as a basis 
'for a more valid assessment of the use- 
fulness of the theory* 
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ADMINISTRATORS AND PUBLIC LAW 94-142 

(CONT'D) 

* the passage of Public Law 94-142, which 
mandated the right of handicapped students 
to obtain a free and appropriate education. 
While the federal government made the 
states accountable for the implementation 
of the law, the primary operational re- 
sponsibility and burden has been placed on 
local school boards of education and super- 
intendents of local school districts. 
Given these new responsibilities, how are 
local schools responding to the law and 
its educational obligations? 

Five Illinois administrators were contacted 
to determine their attitudes about state 
and federal mandates governing the educa- 
tion of the handicapped. The superinten- 
dents contacted were Mr. Gene Stettler of 
the Crab Orchard School District, Mr. A.C. 
Storme of the Marion School District, Mr. 
Gary Vaughn of the Goreville School Dis- 
trict, Mr. Avery Wilson of the Earlville 
School District, and Mr* Reid Martin of 
the Carbondale High School District. 

The five rural superintendents said that 
schools in Illinois are seeking to re- 
spond to the letter and the spirit of the 
law, which seeks to insure equitable ed- 
ucational opportunities for the handi- 
capped students. Each expressed concern 
with possible cutbacks of federal and 
state monies and, the corresponding effect 
upon the current level of service being 
offered the handicapped by local school 
districts. Local schools are facing tight 
money and the loss of any funds will place 
schools in a severe cash flow situation, 
which could produce decreased services, 
the superintendents reported* 

Tight money and the maintenance of quality 
education are the worries of superinten- 
dents facing shrinking state and federal 
support. Mr. Storme, the' Marion Superin- 
tendent said, '/federal and state govern- 
ments have mandated requirements without 
allocating the needed money to meet these 
new educational obligations. 11 Other Super- 
intendents concur with Mr. Storme. Mr. 
Wilson foresees a potential reduction in 
staff should the special monies be elim- 
inated or reduced sharply for his district. 



He indicated that existing services for 
non-handicapped populations can no longer, 
be reallocated to serve the handicapped 
students. 

Mr. Stettler expressed concern "with the 
maximum class sjfze numbers established 
for certain classes by- the Illinois State 
Board of Education and Illinois state law. 
When classes reach a specific number, ad- 
ditional aides, teachers, or new classes 
must be added to the program thus increas- 
ing the local cost. He believes that cer- 
tain severely handicapped classes must 
have limited numbers, but 'insists, flexi- 
bility be given to the local level admin- 
istrators in establishing the maximum 
class size among moderately and mildly 
handicapped populations. The entire issue 
of class size and placement will have to 
be reconsidered as we move into a new fund- 
ing arrangement , \if indeed, funds are cut 
back, Mr. StettleV continued. 

Mainstreaming the, integration of function- 
ally appropriate handicapped students in- 
to regular classroom environments generatet 
a positive comment and an expression of 
concern from two of the administrators. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Vaughn, "The process of , 
mainstreaming has- been good both education- 
ally and financially for the Goreville 
School District. The cost of transporta- 
tion and tuition to the special education 
cooperative has been reduced by bringing 
some of the students back to the local 
school building. 11 Mr. Martin is not op- 
posed to the concept of mainstreaming, 
but has concern about the preparation of 
the regular teachers who are working with 
handicapped students in the regular class- 
room environment. He urges that the ap- 
propriate undergraduate experiences be 
provided foj: students who aspire to be- 
come teachers and that current teachers 
be provided the proper training so that 
they can work effectively with handicapped 
students. 

Handicapped education is doing well in 
Illinois, according to administrators. 
They are concerned with requirements to 
continue mandated programs ^without the 
necessary funds to'drive'the services, 
as set forth in Public Law 94-142, on the 
federal level and Article 14 of the 
Illinois School Code. * 
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QUISENBERRY/MILLER QUESTIONNAIRE 

ASSESSMENT OF KNOWLEDGE OF EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

Identification of students with learning problems/handicaps should 
begin with: 

a) the regular classroom teacher. m m x 

b) < special educators. 

c) psychologists. 

d) social workers. * . 
Regular educators : 

a) should be trained to mainstream handipapped students. 

b) are not expected to teach handicapped students, 
a) should learn about handicapped students on a volunteer basis, 
d) need extra training to work with the handicapped. 

/ 

Circle the person or person$ who you feel should be involved m the 
development of a handicapped student's I.E. P. / 

a) parents , p. 

b) Tegular classroom teacher / 

c) special educators / 

d) student / 

e) all of the above / 



4. Preparing handicapped students for job awareness and job training 
will be: 

7 » 

a) a benefit to the handicapped. 

b) a benefit to the handicapped and t\\e community. 

c) misuse of tax dollars. 
■ d) a waste of time, 

5. The problems of the handicapped are; 

* 

a) too difficult for regular educators to mediate in the 
regular classroom, ~ 

b) can only be mediated by special educators. 

c) can be mediated cooperatively by special and regular educators, 

d) a burden on the schools. / 

6. Of the behaviors listed below,, which one best describes a student 
who has a visual perception problem? 

a) has difficulty seeing objects that are far away. 

b) rubbing his eyes frequently. * 

c) inability to discriminate between different symbols , ;v 

d) * inability to communicate with sign language. , « 
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7: Whith the following is an underlying deficit exhibited by a 
V student who is having an auditory perception problem? 

a) inability to discriminate sounds s 

b) Watching lips of someone communicating with him 

c) Uses sign language v 

d) Inability to hear a stimulus - , & 



8, . If a student j.s experiencing difficulties in academic or social 
interactions, and is'suspected of ' being educationally handic^»e< 
the first "thing the classroom teacher is required to-do. is: 



,a) send a letter«to *the parents of the student. 

b) implement an individifelized education program* 

c) makg'a referral. 

d) develop a special program for* the^studeht . 
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9,. Which are the major sensory ai'eas that £re important to tfie> educational 
£ rv ""' growth of a student? \ " , 

S) Speech . / ■ • * 

- b) Vision 

. c) Hearing * ^ ^ 

, d) t b and c , 1 
; e)"all of the above * ^ * , " . 

UK - Which of the persons below Jvave been 4 e l <e g a ted the responsibility 
^ for referring a student for a case study evaluation? 

a) Regular, classroom teacher *' /, 

b) Parents' % 

c) Special education teacher • ♦ > 
* (J) Any one of the above 

. 11. The primary role of the multidisciplinaxy. team -is to: ' 



* « 

a) , dg preschool screening. o 

b) assess the handicapped student 1 s level of- functioning. 

c) fefer handicapped students for a case study evaluation. 
, d) a and b" ' 

e) all of the above* 1 - 

12. The following are mandated components of the Individualized Education 
-Program ex.cept:* ' * 

v * ' ' • •» 

- > J * 4 

a) the "student tr s level of performance; * * 

b) *due process hearing. t 

x) short-term Objectives, v . * / 

d) ; § special educatioji and rjelated. services. * ^ 
'e) -.annual goals. % ^- > 

13. An Individual .Education Program is: - * t ' - ^ 



1 a) a legally binditig document., 

b) pnly for handicapped Students. 

c) for all children in our 5chdols, 

d) b artd c 



• . * e) all of the above ' . ' . , \ 
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14. Regular classroom teachers are responsible fqr participating in* 
the education of the handicapped due to the ^Congressional 
legislation of: * 

a) the Hatch Act. * % 

< b)' .the 1964 Civil Riglvts Act. . * » 

c) the Adjournment Re^oJ^utioi] of * 1975. 

d) P.L. 94-142. 

15. According to Deno's cascade whic*h of .the following is the , least 
restrictive enviroiUfterft possible for^handicapped student^? 

a) Special education classroom *■% * 

b) Regular classroom 

c) Special , school, 0 

d) Regular classroom with supportive services, e.g. resource room 

*a e). Institutions t * 4 f 

16. ^Segregation of handicapped individuals was supported by the 
/following phiresopljer(s) . 

a) Plato t , 

b) Joh*% Locke * 
Jean Jacque Rosseau + ~- , 

t d) none of the above - * 

17. Which of the following individual (s) are considered to be pioneers 
jn tKe educatipn of the handicapped? 

a) Jean-Marc Gaspand Itard , , 

b) Edward Sequin . * ' • 

c) Maric^Montessori . \ * 

d) ' all of the above / * * 



18. The constitutional amendment thdl^^equirements^tates to provide equal 
protection" of the law to all its citizens is: 

a) 5th amendment 
14th' amendment 

c) * 6th amendment 

d) 4th amendment t x ' . ♦ * * 
n <\ • • * 

19. The Supreme Court .decision that assured that those, states providing 
educationa-1 services to any citizens must be provided to all is'* 

a) Doe /vs. ■ Board* of School Directors of the city of Milwaukee. ' 

.b) Spangler vs. Board of Education'. * 

% c) Browfi et. al. vs. Board of Education* of Topeka et. al . 

d) Beat tie vs. State Boar^i of Education. „ •> ' ^ 

V 
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